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How long is this thing going to last? 
Let’s see what time it is . . . perhaps I 
shouldn’t look at my watch at a serious 
concert like this. But no one will see me. 
If anyone does, I'll know he’s paying just 
as little attention as I am. In that case 
I certainly won't be embarrassed ... . 
Only quarter to ten? . . . I feel as though 
I'd been here for hours. I’m just not used 
to going to concerts. . . . What’s that 
they’re playing? Il have a look at the 
program. ... Yes that’s what it is: an 
oratorio. Thought it was a mass. That 
sort of thing belongs in church, and in 
church only. There’s one advantage that 
church has over a concert: you can leave 


whenever you want to.—I wish I were sit- 
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ting on the aisle! Steady, steady! Even 
oratorios end some time. Perhaps this 
one’s very beautiful, and I’m just in the 
wrong mood. Well, why not? When I 
think that I came here for diversion . . . 
I should have given my ticket to Benedek. 
He likes this sort of thing. Plays violin. 
But in that case Kopetzsky would have felt 
insulted. It was very nice of him; meant 
well, at least. He’s a good fellow, Kopetz- 
sky! The only one J can really trust. . . . 
His sister is singing up there on the plat- 
form. ‘There are at least a hundred women 
up there—all of them dressed in black. 
How am I to know which one is Kopetz- 
sky’s sister? They gave him a ticket be- 
cause she was singing in the chorus. . . . 
Why then, didn’t Kopetzsky go?—They’re 
singing rather nicely now. It’s inspiring! 
Bravo! Bravo! ... Yes, Tl applaud 
along with the rest of them. The fellow 
next to me is clapping as if he were crazy. 
Wonder if he really likes it as much as. 
all that? —Pretty girl over there in the 
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box! Is she looking at me or at the man 
with the blond beard? . . . Ah, here we 
haveasolo! Whoisit? Attro: FRAULEIN 
WALKER, SOPRANO: FRAULEIN MICHALEK 
. . . that one is probably the soprano . . . 
I haven’t been at the opera for an awfully 
long time. Opera always amuses me, even 
when it’s dull. I might go again the day 
after tomorrow. They’re playing Traviata. 
No, day after tomorrow Ill probably be 
dead! Oh, nonsense; I can’t even believe 
that myself! Just wait, Doctor, you'll 
stop making remarks like that! You'll 
get what’s coming to you! .. . 

I wish I could see the girl in the box more 
clearly. Vd like to borrow an opera glass. 
But this fellow next to me would probably 
eat me if I broke in on his reveries. . . . 
Wonder where Kopetzsky’s sister is sitting? 
Wonder if I’d recognize her? I’ve met 
her only two or three times, the last time 
at the Officers’ Club. Wonder if they’re 
all good girls, all hundred of them? Oh, 
Lord! ... AssisteD By Tue SINGING 
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Cius—Singing Club .. . that’s a good 
one! I’d always imagined that members 
of a Singing Club would be something like 
Vienna chorus girls; that is, I might have 
known they’d be nothing like them at all! 
Pleasant recollection! That time at Green 
Gate ... What was her name? And 
then she once sent me a post card from Bel- 
grade ... that’s a good place too! 
Well, Kopetzsky’s lucky right now, sitting 
in the café, smoking a good cigar! 

Why’s that fellow staring at me all the 
time? I suppose he notices how bored I am 
. . . I'll have you know that if you keep 
on looking fresh like that I'll meet you in 
the lobby later and settle with you! He’s 
looking the other way already! They’re 
all afraid of my eyes . . . “You have the 
most beautiful eyes I’ve ever seen!” Steffi 
said that the other day. . . . Oh Steffi, 
Steffi, Steffi!—It’s Steffi’s fault that I’m sit- 
ting here bored by the hour. Oh, these let- 
ters from Stefi postponing engagements— 
they’re getting on my nerves! What fun 
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this evening might have been! Think T’ll 
read Stefhi’s letter again. There, I’ve got it. 
But if I take it out of my pocket, I’ll annoy 
the fellow next to me.—I know what’s in it 
. She can’t come because she has to 
have dinner with “him.” ... That was 
funny a week ago when she was at the 
garden party with him, and I was sitting 
opposite Kopetzsky; she was continually 
flirting with me. He didn’t notice a thing 
—why, it’s amazing! He’s probably a Jew. 
“Works in a bank. And his black mous- 
tache. . . . Probably a lieutenant in the 
reserve as well! Well, he’d better not come 
to practice in our regiment! They keep 
on commissioning too many Jews—that’s 
the cause of all this anti-Semitism. The 
other day at the club, when the affair came 
up between the Doctor and the Mannheim- 
ers . . . they say the Mannheimers them- 
selves are Jews, baptized, of course . . . 
they don’t look it—especially Mrs. Mann- 
heimer . . . blond, beautiful figure. .. . 
It was a good party, all in all. Wonderful 
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dinner, excellent cigars. . . . They must 
have piles of money. 

Hooray! It'll soon be over! Yes, the 
whole chorus is rising . . . looks fine— 
imposing!—Organ too! I like the organ. 
. .. Ah! that sounds good! Fine! It’s 
really true, I ought to go to concerts more 
often. . . . I'll tell Kopetzsky how beauti- 
ful it was. . . . Wonder whether I'll meet 
him at the café today?—Oh Lord, I don’t 
feel like going there; I got enough of it yes- 
terday! A hundred and sixty Gulden on 
one card—it was stupid! And who won 
all the money? Ballert. Ballert, who 
needed it least of all. . . . It’s Ballert’s 
fault that I had to go to this rotten concert. 
. . . Otherwise I might have played again 
today, and perhaps won back something. 
But I’m glad I’ve promised myself to stay 
away from cards for a whole month. . . . 
Mother’ll make a face again when she gets 
my letter!—Ah, she ought to go and see 
Uncle. He’s rich as Croesus; a couple of 
hundred Gulden never worried him. If I 
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could only get him to send me a regular 
allowance . . . But, no, I’ve got to beg 
for every crown. Then he always says 
that crops were poor last year! . . . Won- 
der whether I ought to spend a two weeks’ 
vacation there again this summer? I'll be 
bored to death there. ... If the . 

What was her name? . . . Funny, I can’t 
remember a_ single name! Oh, yes: 
Etelka! . . . Couldn’t understand a word 
of German... nor was it necessary. 
. . . There was nothing to say! . . . Yes, 
it ought to be all right, fourteen days of 
country air and fourteen nights with Etelka 
or someone else. . . . But I ought to be 
with Papa and Mamma for at least a week. 
She looked badly last Christmas. .. . 
Well, she'll be over her worries by now. 
If I were in her place I’d be happy that 
Papa’s been retired on pension—And 
Clara’ll be married some time. Uncle 
will contribute something. . . . Twenty- 
eight isn’t so old. . . . I’m sure Steffi’s no 
younger. . . . It’s really remarkable: the 
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fast girls stay young much longer. Maretti, 
who played in Sans Géne recently,—she’s 
easily thirty-seven, and looks . . . Well, 
I wouldn’t have said no! Too bad she 
didn’t ask me... . 

Getting hot! Not over yet? Ah, ’'m 
looking forward to the fresh air outside. 
Pll take a little walk around the Ring. . . . 
Today: early to bed, so as to be fresh for 
tomorrow afternoon! Funny, how little I 
think of it; it means nothing to me! The 
first time it worried me a bit. Not that I 
was afraid, but I was nervous the night be- 
fore. . . . Lieutenant Bisanz was a tough 
opponent.—And still, nothing happened 
tome! . .. And it’s already a year and a 
half since then! Well, if Bisanz did noth- 
ing to me, the doctor certainly won’t! Still, 
these inexperienced fencers are often the 
most dangerous ones. Doschintzky’s told 
me that on one occasion a fellow who had 
never had a sword in his hand before al- 
most killed him; and today Doschintzky is 
the fencing instructor of the militia.— 
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I wonder whether he was as good then 
as he is now? . . . Most important of all: 
keep cool. I don’t feel the least angry now 
—but he was impudent—unbelievably im- 
pudent. He’d probably not have done it 
if he hadn’t been drinking champagne. . . 

Such insolence! He’s probably a Socialist. 
All the enemies of law and order are 
Socialists these days. They’re a gang. 
. . . They’d like to do away with the 
whole army; but they never think of who 
could help them out if the Chinese ever in- 
vaded the country. Fools! ITll have to 
make an example of one of them. I was 
quite right. I’m really glad that I didn’t 
let him get away with that remark. I’m 
furious whenever I think of it! But I be- 
haved superbly. The Colonel] said it was 
absolutely correct. I'll get something out 
of this affair. I know some who would 
have let him get away with it. Muller cer- 
tainly would have taken it “objectively,” 
or whatever they call it. This being “ob- 
jective” is a lot of nonsense. “Lieuten- 
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ant”—just the way in which he said “Lieu- 
tenant” was annoying. “You will have 


to admit—” . . . —How did the thing 
start? How did I ever start talking to a 
Socialist? . . . As [ recall it, the brunette 


I was taking to the buffet was with us, and 
then this young fellow who paints hunting 
scenes—what is his name? .. . Good 
Lord, he’s to blame for it all! He was 
talking about the maneuvers; and it was 
only then that the Doctor joined us and said 
something or other I didn’t like—about 
playing at war—something like that—but 
I couldn’t say anything just then. . . . Yes, 
that’s it. . . . And then they were talk- 
ing about the Military School. . . . Yes, 
that’s the way it was. . . . And I was tell- 
ing them about a patriotic rally... . 
And then the Doctor said—not immediately, 
but it grew out of my talk about the rally— 
“Lieutenant, you'll admit, won’t you, that 
all of your friends haven’t gone into mil- 
itary service for the sole purpose of de- 
fending our Fatherland!” What a nerve 
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of anyone to dare say a thing like that to 
an officer! I wish I could remember ex- 
actly how I answered him—Oh, yes, some- 
thing about “fools rushing in where angels 
fear to tread” . . . Yes, that was it... . 
And there was a fellow there who wanted 
to smooth over matters—an elderly man 
with a cold in the head—but I was wild! 
The Doctor had said it in a tone that meant 
he was talking about me, and me only. 
The only thing he could have added was 
that they had expelled me from college and 
for that reason I had to go into military 
service. . . . Those people don’t under- 
stand our point of view. They’re too 
dull-witted. . . . Not everyone can expe- 
rience the thrill I did the first time I 
wore a uniform. . .. Last year at the 
maneuvers—I would have given a great 
deal if it had suddenly been in earnest. . . . 
Mirovic told me he felt exactly the same 
way. And then when His Majesty rode 
up at the front and the Colonel addressed 
us—only a nincompoop wouldn’t have 
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been thrilled by it. . . . And now a boor 
comes along who has been a_ book- 
worm all his life and has the temerity to 
make a fresh remark. . . . Oh, just wait. 
Just see how fit you'll be for the 
duel! . .. 

Well, what’s this? It must be over 
by now. ... “Ye, his Angels, praise the 
Lord”—Surely, that’s the final chorus. 
. .. Beautiful, really beautiful! And 
here I’ve completely forgotten the girl in 
the box who was flirting with me before. 


. . . Where is she now? .. . Already 
gone. ... That one over there seems 
rather nice. . . . Stupid of me—I left 


my opera glasses at home. I wish the 
cute little one over there would turn 
around. She sits there so properly. The 
one next to her is probably her mother. . . . 
I wonder whether I ought to consider mar- 
riage seriously? Willy was no older than 
I when he married. He’s done well by 
himself—and always a pretty wife at 


home. . . . Too bad that just today Steffi 
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had no time! If I only knew where she 
were. I'd like to have a little téte-a-téte 
with her. There’d be a fine how-do-you- 
do! If he’d ever catch me, he’d palm 
her off on me. When I think what it must 
cost Fleiss to keep the Winterfeld woman!— 
and even at that, she’s unfaithful to him 
right and left. Some day she'll get the 


fright that’s coming to her. . . . Bravo, “2 


bravo! Ah, it’s over. . . . Oh, it feels 
good to get up and stretch. Well! How ~~ 
long is he going to take to put that opera ‘ 


glass into his pocket? 


“Pardon me, won’t you let me pass?” : 
What a crowd! Better let the people go «_ 


by. . . . Gorgeous person. . . . Wonder 
whether they’re genuine diamonds? .. . 
That one over there’s rather attractive. . . . 
The way she’s flirting with me! . . . Why, 
yes, my lady, I’d be glad to! . .. Oh, 
what a nose!—Jewess. . . . Another one. 
It’s amazing, half of them are Jews. One 
can’t even hear an oratorio unmolested these 
days. . . . Now we're crowding together. 


Tate 
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Why is that idiot back of me pushing so? 
I’ll teach him better manners. . . . Oh, it’s 
an elderly man! . . . Who’s that bowing 
to me over there? . . . How do you do. 
Charmed! I haven’t the slightest idea who 
he is... . I think I'll go right over to 
Leidinger’s for a bite. Maybe Stefh’ll be 
there after all. Why didn’t she write and 
let me know where she’s going with him? 
She probably didn’t know herself. Oh, it’s 
fierce, this day-to-day existence. . . . Poor 
thing— So, here’s the exit. . . . Ah! that 
one’s pretty as a picture! All alone? 
She’s smiling at me. There’s an idea— 
T’ll follow her! ... Now, down the 
steps. . . . Oh, a Major—a recent grad- 
uate—very nice, the way he returned my 
salute. I’m not the only officer here after 
all. . . . Where did the pretty girl go? 
. » » There she is, standing by ‘the ban- 
ister. . . . Now to the wardrobe. ... 
Better not lose her. . . . She’s nabbed 
him already. What a hussy! Having 
someone call for her, and then laughing at 
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me out of the side of her face! They’re 
all worthless. . . . Good Lord, what a mob 
there at the wardrobe. Better wait a little 
while. Why doesn’t the idiot take my 
check? 

“Here, Number 224! It’s hanging there! 
What’s the matter—are you blind? Hang- 
ing there! There! At last... . Thank 
you.” That fatty there is taking up 
most of the wardrobe. ... “If you 
please!” . 

“Patience, patience.” 

What’s the fellow saying? 

“Just have a little patience.” 

Pll have to answer him in kind. “Why 
don’t you allow some room?” 

“You'll get there in time.” What’s he 
saying? Did he say that to me? That’s 
rather strong! I won’t swallow that. 
“Keep quiet!” 

“What did you say?” 

That’s a fine way to talk! This has got 
to stop right now. 

“Don’t push!” 
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“Shut your mouth!” I shouldn’t have 
said that. That was a bit rough... . 
Well, I’ve done it now. 

“Exactly what did you mean by that?” 

_ Now he’s turning around. Why I know 
him!—Heavens, it’s the baker, the one who 
always comes to the café. . . . What’s he 
doing here? He probably has a daughter 
or something in the chorus. Well, what’s 
this?—What’s he trying to do? It looks as 
though . . . Yes, Great Scott, he has the 
hilt of my sword in his hand! What’s the 
matter? Is the man crazy? ... “You 
Sires 

“You, Lieutenant, just be altogether 
quiet.” 

What’s he saying? For Heaven’s sake, 
I hope no one’s heard it. No, he’s talking 
very softly. . . . Well, why doesn’t he let 
go of my sword? Great God! ‘This is 
getting rough. I can’t budge his hand 
from the hilt. Let’s not have a rumpus 
here! Isn’t the Major behind him? Can 
anyone notice that he’s holding the hilt of 
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my sword? Why, he’s talking to me! 
What’s he saying! 

“Lieutenant, if you dare to make the 
slightest fuss, I'll pull your sword out of 
the sheath, break it in two and send the 
pieces to your Regimental Commander. 
Do you understand me, you young fat- 
head?” 

What did he say? Am I dreaming? 
Is he really talking to me? How shall I 
answer him? But he’s in earnest. He’s 
really pulling the sword out. Great God! 
he’s doing it! . ..I can feel it! He’s 
already pulling it! What is he saying? 
For God’s sake, no scandal!—What’s he 
forever saying? 

“But I have no desire to ruin your 
career. . . . So just be a good boy... . 
Don’t be scared. Nobody’s heard it. . . 
Everything’s all right. . . . And so that no 
one will think we’ve been fighting I’ll act 
most friendly toward you....I am 
honored, Sir Lieutenant. It has been a 
pleasure—I am honored.” 
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Good God, did I dream that? . . . Did 
he really say that? ... Where is he? 
. . . There he goes. . . . I must draw my 
sword and run him through—Heavens, | 
hope nobody heard it. . . . No, he talked 
very softly—right in my ear. Why don’t 
I go after him and crack open his skull? 
. . . No, it can’t be done. It can’t be 
done. ...I1 should have done it at 
once. . . . Why didn’t I do it immediately? 
... 1 couldn’t. . . . He wouldn’t let go 
the hilt, and he’s ten times as strong as 
Tam... . If I had said another word he 
would actually have broken the sword in 
two. I ought to be glad that he spoke no 
louder. If anyone had heard it, I’'d have 
had to shoot myself on the spot. . . . Per- 
haps it was only a dream. Why is that 
man by the pillar looking at me like that? 
—Did he really hear it? ... Tl ask 
him ... ask him?!—Am I crazy?—Do 
I look queer?—I must be pale as a sheet— 
Where’s the swine? I’ve got to kill him! 
. . . He’s gone. . . . The whole place is 
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empty. . .. Where’s my coat? . . . Why, 
I'm already wearing it. . . . I didn’t even 
notice it. . . . Who helped me on with it? 
. . . Oh, that one there. I’ll have to tip 
him. . . . So. But what’s it all about? 
Did it really happen? Did anyone really 
talk to me like that? Did anyone really 
call me a fat-head? And I didn’t cut him 
to pieces on the spot? . . . But I couldn't. 
.. . He had a fist like iron. I just stood 
there as though I were nailed to the floor. 
I think I must have lost my senses. Other- 
wise, | would have used my other hand. 
. . - But then he would have drawn out my 
sword, and broken it, and everything would 


have been over. . . . Over and done with! 
And afterwards, when he walked away, it 
was too late. . . . I couldn’t have run my 


sword through him from the back. 

What, am I already on the street? How 
did I ever get here?—It’s so cool. . . . Oh, 
the wind feels fine! . . . Who’s that over 
there? Why are they looking over at me? 
I wonder whether they really heard it. 
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. . . No, no one could have heard it... . 
I’m sure of it—I looked around immedi- 
ately! No one paid any attention to me. 
No one heard a thing. . . . But he said 
it anyhow. Even if nobody heard it, he 
certainly said it. I just stood there and 
took it as if someone had knocked me silly. 
. . . But I couldn’t say a word—couldn’t 
do a thing. All I did was stand there—, 
quiet, absolutely quiet! .. . Its awful; 
it’s unbearable; I must kill him on the spot, 
wherever I happen to meet him! .. . I 
let a swine like that get away with it! 
And he knows me. . . . Great Heavens, he 
knows me—knows who I am! ... He 
can tell everybody just exactly what he 
said to me! . . . No, he wouldn’t do that. 
Otherwise, he wouldn’t have talked so 
quietly. . . . He just wanted me to hear 
it alone! . . . But how do I know that he 
won't repeat it today or tomorrow, to his 
wife, to his daughter, to his friends in the 
café—For God’s sake, [ll see him again 
tomorrow. As soon as I step into the café 
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tomorrow, I’ll see him sitting there as 
he does every day, playing Tarok with 
Schlesinger and the fancy flower merchant. 
No, that can’t happen. I won’t allow it to. 
The moment I see him [’ll run him through. 
. - - No, I can’t do that. . . . I should 
have done it right then and there! . . . If 
I only had! [I'll go to the Colonel and tell 
him about the whole affair. . . . Yes, right 
to the Colonel. . . . The Colonel is always 
friendly—and [ll say to him—Colonel, I 
wish to report, Sir. He grasped the hilt of 
my sword and wouldn’t let go of it; it 
was just as though I were completely un- 
armed. . . . What will the Colonel say?— 
What wili he say? There’s just one an- 
swer: dishonorable discharge! ... Are 
those recruits over there? Disgusting. At 
night they look like officers. . . . Yes, 
they're saluting!—If they knew—if they 
really knew! . . . There’s the Hochleitner 
Café. Probably a couple of officers in my 
company are there now. . . . Perhaps one 
or more whom I know. . . . Wonder if it 
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wouldn’t be best to tell the first one I meet 
all about it—but just as if it had happened 
to someone else? . . . I’m already grow- 
ing a bit crazy. . . . Where the devil am 
I walking? What business have I out 
here in the street?—Where should I go? 
Wasn’t I going to the Leidinger Café? 
Haha! If I were to sit down with them 
I’m sure everyone would see what had hap- 
pened to me. . . . Well, something must 
happen. ... But what? .. . Nothing, 
nothing at all—no one heard it. No one 
knows a thing. At least for the time be- 
ing. . . . Perhaps I ought to visit him at 
his home and beg him to swear to me that 
he'll never tell a soul—aAh, better to put a 
bullet through my head at once. That 
would be the cleverest way of all—the 
cleverest!—there’s just nothing else left 
for me—nothing. If I were to ask the 
Colonel or Kopetzsky, or Blany, or Freid- 
mair:—they’d all tell me the same thing. 
How would it be if I were to talk it over 
with Kopetzsky? Yes, that seems the most 
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sensible thing to do. But what about to- 
morrow—tomorrow—yes, that’s right, to- 
morrow—at four o'clock, in the armory, 
I’m to fight a duel. But I can’t do it, I’m 
no longer qualified for duelling. Non- 
sense, nonsense, not a soul knows it, not a 
soul!—There are hundreds of people walk- 
ing around to whom worse things have hap- 


pened. . . . What about all those stories 
Ive heard about Deckener—how he and 
Rederow fought with pistols. . . . And the 
duelling committee decided that the duel 
could take place at that. . . . But what 


will the committee decide about me?—Fat- 
head, fathead, and I just stood there and 
took it—! Great Heavens, it makes no 
difference whether anyone knows it or not! 
The chief thing is: I know he said it! 
I feel as though I’m not the same man I 
was an hour ago—I know that I’m not 
qualified for duelling, and that I must 
shoot myself. I wouldn’t have another 
calm moment in my life. I’d always be 
afraid that someone might know about it in 
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some way or another, and that some time 
someone might tell me about this evening’s 
affair!'—What a happy man I was an hour 
ago! ... Just because Kopetzsky gave 
me a ticket, and just because Steffi post- 
poned her date—destiny hangs on things 
like that. ... This afternoon, all was 
sailing smoothly, and now I am a lost man 
about to shoot himself. ... Why am 
I running this way? No one is chasing 
me. What's the time there? 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11. . . . Eleven, Eleven. 
. . . I ought to go and get something to 
eat. . . . I'll certainly land somewhere. 
I might go and sit down in some little 
restaurant where no one would know 
me.—At any rate, a man must eat even 
though he kill himself immediately after. 
Haha! Death is no child’s play... . 
Who said that recently ?—It makes no dif- 
erence. 

I wonder who'll worry about me most, 
. . . Mama or Steffi? ... Steffi, Great 
God, Stefi! . . . She won’t allow anyone 
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to notice how she feels. Otherwise “he” 
will throw her out. . . . Poor litile thing! 
—At my regiment. . . . No one will have 
the slightest idea why I did it. They'll 
all have their theories on why Gustl 
committed suicide. But no one will hit 
upon the real solution: that I had to 
shoot myself because a miserable baker, 
a low person who just happened to have a 
strong fist . . . It’s too silly—too silly for 
words!—For that reason, a fellow like my- 
self, young and fit. . . . Well, they'll all 
say he didn’t have to commit suicide for 
a silly reason like that. It’s a pity! But 
if I were to ask anyone right now, they’d 
all give me the same answer. . . . And if 
I were to ask myself. . . . Oh, the devil, 
were absolutely helpless against civil- 
ians. People think that we’re better off 
just because we carry swords, and if one of 
us ever makes use of a weapon, the story 
goes around that we’re all born murderers. 
The paper will carry a story: 

“Young Officer Suicide” ... How do 
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they always put it? ... “Motive Con- 
cealed” ... Haha! ... “Mourning at 
his Coffin.” . . .—But it’s true. I feel as 
if I were forever telling myself a story. 
... It’s true. ... 1 must commit sui- 
cide. There’s nothing else left to do—l 
can’t allow Kopetzsky and Blany to come 
tomorrow morning and say to me: Sorry, 
we can’t be your seconds. I'd be a fool if 
I'd give them the chance—fool that I am, 
standing quietly by and letting myself be 
called a fathead. . . . Tomorrow every- 
one will know it. Fancy myself believing 
for a moment that a person like that won’t 
repeat it everywhere. . . . Why, his wife 
knows it already! Tomorrow everyone in 
the café will know it. All the waiters 
will know it. Schlesinger will know it— 
so will the cashier girl— And even if he 
promised that he wouldn’t tell anybody, 
he'll certainly tell them the day after to- 
morrow. . . . And if not then, in a week 
from now. ... And if he were to get 
apoplexy tonight, I’d know it... . Td 
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know it. And I could no longer wear a 
cape and carry a sword if such a curse 
were on me! . . . So, I’ve got to do it— 
I’ve got to do it—what else?—Tomorrow 
afternoon the doctor might just as well 
run his sword through me. . . . Things 
like this have happened before. . . . And 
Bauer, poor fellow, lost his mind and 
died three days later. . . . And Brenitsch 
fell off his horse and broke his neck. . . . 
And furthermore, there’s nothing else to do, 
not for me anyhow, certainly not for me! 
—There are men who would take it more 
lightly. . . . But God, what sort of men 
are they! . . . Fleischsalcher slapped 
Ringeiner’s face when he caught him 
with his wife, whereupon Ringeiner quit 
and is now somewhere out in the country, 
married. . . . There are women, I suppose, 
who'll marry people like that! . . . On my 
word, 1’ll never shake hands with him if he 
ever returns to Vienna! . . . Well, you’ve 
heard it, Gustl:—life is over for you—fin- 
ished, once and for all. I know it now, 
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it’s a simple story. . . . So! I'll be alto- 
gether calm. . . . I’ve always known it: 
if the occasion were ever to arise, ’'d be 
calm, altogether calm. . . . But I would 
never have believed that it would come to 
this. . . —That I’d have to kill myself 
just because a . . . Perhaps I didn’t un- 
derstand him correctly. . . . He was talk- 
ing in an altogether different tone at the 
end. . . . I was simply a little out of my 
mind on account of the singing and the 
heat. . . . Perhaps I was momentarily 
demented, and it’s all not true. . . . Not 
true, haha! Not true!—I can still hear 
it. . . . It’s still ringing in my ears, and 
I can still feel in my fingers how I tried to 
move his hand from the hilt of my sword. 
He’s a husky brute. . . . ’'m no weakling 
myself. Franziski is the only man in the 
regiment who’s stronger than I. 

Already at the bridge? . . . How far 
amIrunning? If I keep on this way I’ll be 
at Kagran by midnight. . . . Haha! . . 
Good Lord, how happy we were last Sep- 
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tember when we entered Kagran. @nly two 
hours more, and Vienna! . . . I was dead 
tired when we got there. . . . Had slept 
like a log all afternoon, and by evening we 
were already at Ronacher’s. . . . Kopetz- 
sky and Ladsiner. . . . Who else was along 
with us at the time?—Yes, that’s right . . . 
that volunteer, the one who told us the Jew- 
ish stories while we were marching. Some- 
times they’re pleasant fellows, these one- 
year men. . . . But all of them ought to 
become substitutes. For what sense is there 
to it: all of us slave for ages, and a fel- 
low like him serves a year and receives 
the same distinction as we... . It’s un- 
fair!—But what’s it to me? Why bother 
about it all? A private in the hospital 
corps counts for more than I do right now. 
. . - Ino longer belong on the face of the 
earth. . . . All is over with me. Honor 
lost—all lost! . . . There’s nothing else 
for me to do but load my revolver and 
. . . Gustl, Gustl, you’re not thinking this 
thing out properly! Come to your senses! 
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. . . There’s no way out. . . . No matter 
how you torture your brain, there’s no way 
out!—The point is, now that the end is. 
here, behave like an officer and a gentle- 
man so that the Colonel will say: He was 
a good fellow, we'll always think well of 
him! . . . How many companies attend 
the funeral of a lieutenant? .. . I really 
must know that. . . . Haha! Even if the 
whole battalion turns out, even if the whole 
garrison turns out, and they fire twenty 
salutes, Pll never wake up! Last summer, 
after the Army Steeple-chase, I was sitting 

in. front of the café with Engel. ... 
: Funny, I’ve never seen the fellow since. 
. . . Why did he have his left eye band- 
aged? I always wanted to ask him, but 


it didn’t seem proper. . . . There go two 
artillery-men. . . . They probably think 
I’m following that woman. . . . Does she 
have to solicit me? ... Oh, Lord! I 


wonder how that one can possibly earn a 
living. . . . I'd sooner . . . However, in 
time of need a person will do almost any- 
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thing . . . In Przemsyl—I was so horrified 
that I swore I’d never look at a woman 
again. . . . That was a ghastly time up 
there in Galicia. . . . Altogether a stroke 
of fortune that we ever returned to Vienna. 
Bokonny is still in Sambor, and will stay 
for ten years more, getting old and grey. 
. . . What happened to me today would 
never have happened if I’d remained there 
myself, and I’d far sooner grow old in 
Galicia than . . . Than what? Than 
what?—What is it? What is it? Am I 
crazy—the way I always forget?—Good 
God, I forget it every moment. . . . Has 
it ever happened before that a man within 
two hours of putting a bullet through his 
‘head digresses on all conceivable matters 
that no longer concern him? I feel as if I 
were drunk. Haha, drunk indeed! 
Drunk with death! Drunk with suicide! 
Ha, trying to be funny! Yes, I’m in a 
good mood—must have been born with 
one. Certainly, if I ever told anybody 
they’d say I were lying.—I feel as if I 
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already had the revolver at my head. . . . 
Now, I’d pull the trigger—in a second all 
is over. . . . Not everyone gets over it se 
easily—others brood over it month after 
month. My poor cousin, on his back two 
years, couldn’t move, had the most ex- 
cruciating pains, what a time! . . . Care 
is the only thing necessary; to aim well, so 
that nothing unforeseen happens, as it did 
to that substitute last year. . . . Poor 
devil, didn’t die, but became blind... . 
What ever happened to him? Wonder 
where he’s living now. Terrible to run 
around the way he—that is, he can’t run 
around, he’s led. A chap like him 
—can’t be more than twenty years old 
right now. He shot at the girl more ac- 
curately. . . . She was dead at once. . . . 
Unbelievable, the reasons people have for 
killing. How can anyone be jealous? .. . 
I’ve never been jealous in my whole life. 
At this very moment Steffi is sitting com- 
fortably at the dance hall; then she will go 
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home with “him”. . . . Doesn’t mean a 
thing to me. . . . Not a thing. She has a 
nicely furnished place—a little bathroom 
with a red lamp— When she recently came 
in, in her green kimono. .. . I'll never 
see the green kimono again—Stefh, herself, 
Pll never see again—And I'll never go up 
the fine broad steps in Gusshaus Strasse. 
Stefi will keep on amusing herself as if 
nothing had happened; she shan’t tell a 
soul that her beloved Gustl committed sui- 
cide. But shell weep—oh, yes, she’ll 
weep. A great many people will weep. 
. . . Good God, Mamma!—No, no, I can’t 
think about it. Oh, no, I can’t bear to. 
. .. You’re not to think about home at 
all, Gustl, you understand? Not—at—all. 

This isn’t bad. I’m now on the way to 
the Prater. Midnight. ... That’s an- 
other thing I didn’t think of this morning, 
that tonight I’d be taking a walk in the 
Prater. . . . Wonder what the watchman 
there thinks. . . .Well, P’ll walk on. It’s 
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rather nice here. No fun to take a bite; no 
fun in the café. The air is pleasant and it’s 
quiet. . . . Indeed, I'll have a great deal 
of quiet—as much as I could possibly 
want. Haha!—But I’m altogether out of 
breath. I must have been running like 
crazy. . . . Slower, slower, Gustl, you'll 
miss nothing, there’s nothing more to do, 
nothing, absolutely nothing! What’s this, 
am I getting a chill?—Probably on account 
of worrying, and I haven’t eaten a thing. 
What's that beautiful smell? . . . Are the 
blossoms out yet?—-What’s today?—The 
fourth of April. It’s been raining a great 
deal the last few days, but the street is al- 
most entirely bare and it’s dark. Hooh! 
Dark enough to give you the shivers. . . 
That was really the only time in my whole 
life I was scared—when I was a little 
kid that time in the ‘woods... . But I 
wasn’t so little at that. . . . Fourteen or 
fifteen. . . . How long ago was it?—Nine 
years. .. . Easily. At eighteen I was a 
substitute; at twenty a lieutenant and 
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next year I'll be . . . What’ll I be next 
year? WhatdoI mean; next year? What 
do I mean; next week? What do I mean; 
tomorrow? . . . What’sthis? Teeth chat- 
tering? Oh!—Well! let them chatter a 
while. Lieutenant, you are altogether 
alone right now and have no reason for 
showing off. . . . It’s bitter, oh, it’s bit- 
LOT.) 5 
I'll sit on that bench. .,... Ah... 
How far have I come?—How dark it is! 
That behind me there, that must be the 
second café. . . . I was in there last sum- 
mer at the time our band gave a concert. 
. . . With Kopetzsky and with Riittner— 
there were a couple of others along... . 
—Lord, I’m tired. . . . As tired as if I’d 
been marching for the last ten hours. . . 

Yes, it would be fine to go to sleep now. 
—Ha, a lieutenant without shelter! ... 
Yes, I really ought to go home... . 
What'll I do at home?—But what am I do- 
ing in the Prater?—Ah, it would be best 
never to get up at all—to sleep here and 
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never wake up... . Yes, that would 
be comfortable! But, Lieutenant, things 
aren’t going to be as comfortable as that 
for you. . . . What next?—Well I might 
really consider the whole affair in orderly 
sequence. . . . All things must be consid- 
ered. . . . Life is like that. . . . Well, 
then, let’s consider. . . . Consider what? 
. . -—No, the air feels fine. . . . I ought 
to go to the Prater more often at night. 
. . . That should have occurred to me 
sooner. It’s all a thing of the past—the 
Prater, the air and taking walks... . 
Well, then, what next?—Off with my cap. 
It’s pressing on my forehead... . I 
can’t think properly... . . Ah. . . . So! 
. . . Now, Gustl, collect your thoughts, 
make your final ‘arrangements! Tomor- 
row morning will be the end. . . . Tomor- 
row morning at seven . . . seven o'clock 
is a beautiful hour. Haha!—At eight 
o'clock when school begins, all will be 
over. . . . Kopetzsky won’t be able to 
teach—he’ll be too broken up. . . . But 
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naturally he’ll know nothing about it... . 
He may not have heard of it. ... . They 
found Max Lippay only in the afternoon, 
and in the morning he had shot himself, and 
not a soul heard of it... . But why 
bother about whether Kopetzsky will teach 
school tomorrow. . . . Ha!—Well, then, 
at seven o’clock—yYes. ... Well, what 
next? . . . Nothing more to consider. 
Pll shoot myself in my room and then— 
basta! The funeral will be Monday. 
. - - | know one man who'll enjoy it: the 
Doctor. The duel can’t take place on ac- 
count of the suicide of one of the combat- 
ants... . Wonder what they'll say at 
Mannheimers?—Well, he won't make 
much of it. . . . But his wife, his pretty, 
blond . . . She was worth considering. 
. . . Oh, yes, I would have had a chance 
with her if I’d only taken a little better 
care of myself. ... Yes, with her it 
might have been something altogether dif- 
ferent from Stefi. . . . Be on your toes 
all the time: that is, court in the proper 
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way, send flowers, talk decently . . . not: 
meet me tomorrow afternoon at the bar- 
racks! . . . Yes, a decent woman like her 
—that might have been something. The 
captain’s wife at Przemsyl wasn’t decent. 
. . . could swear that Lubitzsky and Wer- 
mutek . . . and the shabby substitute— 
she was unfaithful with him too. . . . But 
Mannheimer’s wife. . . . Yes, that would 
be entirely different. That would have been 
an experience that might almost have 
made me a different man—she might have 
given me more polish—or have given 
me more respect for myself— But al- 
ways that kind ...and I began so 
young—I was only a boy that time on my 
first vacation when I was home with my 
parents in Graz. ... The Reidl woman 
was also along—she was Bohemian... . 
Must have been twice as old as I—came 
home only the following morning... . 
The way Father looked at me. . . . And 
Clara. I was most ashamed of all before 
Clara. . . . She was engaged at the time. 
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. . . Wonder why the engagement never 
materialized. JI didn’t worry much about 
it at the time. Poor thing, never had much 
luck—and now she’s going to lose her 
only brother. . . . Yes, you'll never see 
me again, Clara—it’s all over. You 
didn’t think, little sister, did you, when 
you saw me at the station on New Year’s 
Day that you’d never see me again?— 
And Mother ... Good God! Mother! 
. . . No, I can’t allow myself to think of 
it. Ah, if I could only go home first. . . . 
Say I have a day’s leave. . . . See Papa, 
Mama, Clara again before it’s all over. 
. . . Yes, I could take the first train at 
seven o'clock to Graz. I’d be there at one. 
. . . God bless you, Mama... . Hello, 
Clara! . . . How goes everything? ... 
Well this is a surprise. . . . But they'll 
notice something. . . . If no one else, at 
jeaet Clara will... .7-Surely, Clara. ... . 
Clara’s a smart girl. . . . She wrote me 
such a sweet letter the other day, and I still 
owe her an answer—and the good ad- 
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vice she always gives me. Such a whole- 
hearted creature. . . . Wonder whether 
everything wouldn’t have turned out dif- 
ferently if I’d stayed at home. I might 
have studied political economy and gone 
into my uncle’s business. . . . They all 
wanted me to do that when I was a kid. 
. . . By this time I'd be happily married 
to a nice, sweet girl. . . . Perhaps Anna— 
she used to like me a Jot. . . . I just no- 
ticed it again the last time I was home—in 
spite of her husband and two children. . . . 
I could see it, just the way she looked at 
me. . . . And she still calls me “Gustly,” 
the same way she used to. . . . It will hit 
her hard when she finds oui the way I ended 
up—but her husband will say: I might 
have known as much—a no-account like 
him!— They’ll all think it was because I 
owed money. ... It’s not true. I’ve 
paid all my debts. . . . except the last 
hundred and sixty gulden—and they’ll be 
here tomorrow. Well I must see to it that 
Ballert gets his hundred and sixty gulden 
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—I must make a note of that before I shoot 
myself. . .. It’s terrible, it’s terrible! 
. .. If I only could run away from it 
all, and go to America where nobody 
knows about it. In America no one will 
know what happened here this evening. 
. + + No one will care. Just recenily I 
read in the paper about Count Runge, who 
had to leave because of some nasty stories 
that were going around about him. He 
now owns a hotel over there and doesn’t 
give a hoot for the whole bunch. 
. . . And in a couple of years I might re- 
turn. . . . Not to Vienna, of course. ... 
Nor to Graz . . . but I could go out to the 
farm. . . . And Mama and Papa would 
a dozen times rather have it that way— 
just so long as I stay alive. . . . And why 
worry about the other people at all? Who 
ever cares about me?—Kopetzsky’s the 
only one who'd ever miss me. . . . Kopetz- 
sky—the one who gave me the ticket 
today . . . and the ticket’s to blame for it 
all. If he hadn’t given it to me, I wouldn’t 
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have gone to the concert, and all this would 
never have happened. . . . What hap- 
pened? It’s just as if a whole century had 
passed—and it’s only two hours ago. Two 
hours ago someone called me a fathead 
and wanted to break my sword. Great 
God, I’m starting to shout here at mid- 
night! Why did it all happen? Couldn’t 
I have waited longer until the whole ward- 
robe had emptied out? And why did I 
ever tell him to shut up? How did it ever 
slip out of me? I’m generally polite. 
I’ve never been so rude, even to my orderly. 
. . . But of course I was nervous: all 
the things that happened just at the same 
time. . . . The tough luck in gambling and 
Stefh’s eternal stalling—and the duel to- 
morrow afternoon—and I’ve been getting 
too little sleep lately, and all the noise 
in the barracks. . . . I couldn’t keep on 
standing it forever! . . . Before long I 
would have become ill—would have had 
to get a furlough. . . . Now it’s no longer 
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necessary. ... I'll get a long furlough 
now—without pay—Haha! ... 

How long am I going to keep on sitting 
here? It must be after midnight... . 
Didn’t I hear the clock strike midnight a 
while ago?—What’s that there? A car- 
riage driving by? At this hour? I can 
already imagine ... They’re better off 
than I. Perhaps it’s Ballert with his 
Bertha. ... Why, of all people, Bal- 
lert?—Go ahead, right on! That was a 
good looking carriage His Highness had 
in Przemsyl. . . . He used to ride in it 
all the time on his way to the city to 
see Rosenberg. He was a good mixer, 
His Highness—chummy with everyone, a 
good drinking companion. Those were 
good times. . . . Although . . . It was in 
a lonely section and the weather was hot 
enough in the summer to kill you. . 
One afternoon three men were overcome 
by the heat. . . . Even the corporal in my 
own company—a handy fellow he was. 
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. . . During the afternoon we used to lie 
down naked on the bed. Once Wiesner 
came into the room suddenly; I must just 
have been dreaming. I stood up and drew 
my sword—it was lying next to me. . . 

Must have looked funny! . . . Wiesner 
laughed himself sick. He’s now the riding 
master—sorry I didn’t go into the cavalry 
myself. The old man didn’t want me to— 
it would have been too expensive—but it 
makes no difference now. . . . Why?— 
Yes, I know: I must die, that’s why it 
makes no difference—I must die... . 
How then?—Look here, Gustl, you espe- 
cially came down here to the Prater in the 
middle of the night so that not a soul would 
bother you—you can think over everything 
quietly. . . . That’s all a lot of nonsense 
about America and quitting the service, and 
you haven’t brains enough to start on an- 
other career. And when you reach the 
age of a hundred and think back to the 
time that a fellow wanted to break your 
sword, and called you a fathead and you 
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stood there and couldn’t do a thing—no, 
there’s nothing more to think about—what’s 
happened has happened.—That’s all non- 
sense about Mama and Clara—they’ll get 
over it—people get over everything... . 
Oh, Lord, how Mama wept when her 
brother died—and after four weeks she 
never thought of it again. She used to 
ride out to the cemetery . . . first, every 
week, then every month, and now only on 
the day of his death. Tomorrow is the 
day of my death—April 5th. Wonder 
whether theyll take my body to Graz— 
Haha! The worms in Graz will enjoy it!— 
But that’s not my problem—TI’I1 let others 
worry about that... . Well then, what 
else is there to worry about? . . . Oh yes, 
the hundred and sixty gulden for Ballert— 
that’s all decided—then I have no debts to 
meet.—Are there letters to write? Why? 
To whom? ... Say good-bye? The 
devil I will—it’s clear enough that a man’s 
gone after he’s shot himself! Everyone 
will soon notice that he’s taken his leave. 
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. . . If people only knew how little the 
whole thing bothers me, they wouldn’t feel 
sorry—No use pitying me. ... What 
have I had out of life?—One thing I'd like 
to have experienced: being in war—but I 
would have had to wait a long time for 
that. . . . Outside of that I’ve experi- 
enced everything. Whether a_person’s 
called Stefi or Kunigunde makes no differ- 
ence. . . . And I’ve heard all the best op- 
erettas—and Lohengrin twelve times—and 
this evening I even heard an oratorio— 
and a baker called me a fathead.—Good 
God, I’ve had enough! Life’s opened up 
all its secrets to me. . . . Well then, I'll go 
home slowly, very slowly, there’s really no 
hurry.—I’ll rest for a few minutes on the 
bench here in the Prater, and think about— 
just nothing at all. I'll never lie down 
in bed again. I'll have enough time to 
sleep.—This wonderful air! There'll be 
no more air. . . 


Went, what’s this?—Hey, there, Johann, 
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bring me a glass of fresh water... . 
What’s this? ... Where? ...Am I 
dreaming? My head. Oh, Good Lord. 
. . . I can’t see straight!—I’m all dressed! 
—Where am I sitting?—Holy God, I’ve 
been sleeping! How could I have been 
sleeping? It’s already growing light. 
How long have I been sleeping? I mustn’t 
ask—must look at my watch—can’t see 
a thing. ... Where are my matches? 
Won’t a single one of them light? . . 

Three o’clock, and I’m to have my duel 
at four—No, not a duel—a_ suicide! 
It has nothing to do with a duel; I must 
shoot myself because a baker called me 
a fathead. ... What, did it actually 
happen?—My head feels so funny... . 
My throat’s all clogged up—I can’t move at 
all—my right foot’s asleep.—Get up! Get 
up! ... Ah, that’s better! It’s already 
growing light, and the air . . . Just like 
that morning when I was doing picket duty 
when we were camping in the woods. I 
woke up feeling differently that time. 
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There was a different sort of day ahead of 
me. . . . I wonder whether I get it all 
straight. There’s the street—gray, empty 
—just now I’m the only person in the Pra- 
ter. I was here once at four o’clock in 
the morning with Pansinger.—We were rid- 
ing. I was on Colonel Mirovic’s horse and 
Pansinger on his own nag.—That was May, 
a year ago—everything was in bloom— 
everything was green. Now it’s still cold, 
but Spring will soon be here—it will be 
here in just a few days.—Lilies-of-the- 
valley, violets—pity Ill never see them 
again. Everyone else will enjoy them, but 
I must die! Oh, it’s miserable! And 
others will sit in the café eating, as if noth- 
ing had happened—just the way all of us 
sat in the café on the evening of the day 
they buried Lippay. . . . And they all 
liked Lippay so much. . . . He was more 
popular in the regiment than I.—Why 
shouldn’t they sit in the café when I kick 
off ?—It’s quite warm—much warmer than 
yesterday and there’s a fragrance in the 
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air—the blossoms must be out. . . . Won- 
der whether Steffi will bring me flowers?— 
It will never occur to her! She'll just 
ride out to . . . Oh, if it were still Adele 
. . . Adele! I’m sure I haven’t thought 
of her for the last two years. . . . As long 
as I lived I never saw a woman weep the 
way she did. . . . That was absolutely the 
tenderest thing I ever lived through. . . 
she was so modest, so unassuming.—She 
loved me, I swear she did.—She was alto- 
gether different from Stefi. . . . I wonder 
why I ever gave her up. . . . It was too 
tame for me, yes, that was the whole thing. 
. . - Going out with the same person every 
evening. . . . Then perhaps I was afraid 
that I’d never be able to get rid of her—she 
always whimpered so.—Well, Gustl, you 
could have waited a long time until you 
found anyone who loved you as much as 
Adele. Wonder what she’s doing now. 
Well, what would she be doing—probably 
has someone else now. This, with Steffi, 
is much more comfortable. I am with her 
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only when I want to be—someone else can 
have all the unpleasantness—I’ll take the 
pleasant part. . . . Well, in that case I 
certainly can’t expect her to come to the 
cemetery. Wonder if there’s anyone who'd 
go without feeling obliged to. Kopetzsky, 
perhaps—and that’s all! Oh, it’s sad, 
to have no one. . . . Nonsense! There’s 
Papa and Mama and Clara. It’s because 
I’m a son and a brother. . . . What more 
is there to hold us together? They like 
me of course—but what do they know about 
me?—That I’m in the service, that I play 
cards, and that I run around with fast 
women. . . . Anything more? Yes—that 
I often get good and sick of myself—though 
I never wrote anything to them about that 
—perhaps the reason is because I have never 
realized it myself. Well, Gustl, what 
sort of stuff are you muttering to your- 
self? It’s just about time to start crying. 
. . . Disgusting!—Keep in step. . . . So! 
Whether a man goes to a rendezvous or on 
duty or to battle. . . . Who was it said 
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that? . . . Oh yes, it was Major Lederer. 
When they were telling us that time at 
the canteen about Wingleder—the one who 
grew so pale before his first duel—and 
vomited. . . . Yes, a true officer will never 
betray by look or step whether he goes to 
a rendezvous or certain death!—Therefore, 
Gustl—remember the major’s words! Ha! 
—Always growing lighter. . . . What’s 
that whistling there?—Oh yes, there’s the 
North Railroad Station. . .. It’s never 
looked so long before. . . . There are the 
carriages. Nobody except street cleaners 
around. They’re the last street cleaners 
Tl ever see—Ha! I always laugh when 
I think of it. . . . I don’t understand my- 
self. . . . Wonder whether it’s that way 
with everybody, once they’re entirely sure. 
Four thirty by the clock at the North Rail- 
road Station. . . . The only question now 
is whether I’m to shoot myself at seven 
o'clock railroad time or Vienna time. . . . 
Seven o'clock. . .. Well, why exactly 
seven? ... As if it couldn’t be any 
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other time as well. ... Tm hungry— 
Lord, I’m hungry—No wonder. . . . Since 
when haven't I eaten? . . . Since—not 
since yesterday at six o'clock in the café! 
When Kopetzsky handed me the check— 
coffee and two rolls—Wonder what the 
baker will say when he hears about it? 
. . . Damned swine. He'll know— he'll 
realize what it means to be an Austrian 
officer—a fellow like that can be beaten in 
the open street and think nothing of it. 
And if an officer is insulted even in secret, 
he’s as good as dead. . . . If a rascal like 
him would only fight a duel—but no, then 
he’d be very careful—he wouldn’t take a 
chance like that. The fellow keeps on liv- 
ing quietly and peacefully while I—it’s the 
end forme! He’s responsible for my death. 
. . . Do you realize, Gustl, it is he who 
is responsible for your death! But he 
won't get off as easily as that!—No, no, no! 
Pll send Kopetzsky a letter telling him the 
whole story. . . . Better yet: Ill write 
to the Colonel. He'll make a report to the 
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officer in command... . Just like an 
official report. . . . Just wait—you think, 
do you, that a matter like this can remain 
secret!—You’re just wrong.—It will be re- 
ported and remembered forever. After 
that I’d like to see whether you’ll venture 
into the café!—Ha!—“T’d like to see” is 
good! There are lots of things I’d like to 
see which unfortunately I won’t be able to— 
Out! It’s all over!— 

At this moment Johann must be coming 
to my room. He notices that the Lieuten- 
ant hasn’t slept at home.—Well he’ll imag- 
ine all sorts of things. But that the Lieu- 
tenant has spent the night in the Prater— 
that, Good Lord, will never occur to him. 
... Ah, there goes the Fourty-fourth! 
They’re marching out to target practice. 
Let them pass.—So, I’ll remain right here. 
. . . A window is being opened up there.— 
Pretty creature—Well I, at least, would 
want to put something around me, going 
to an open window. Last Sunday was the 
last time. I’d never have dreamt that 
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Stefi would be the last. Oh God, that’s the 
only real pleasure. Well, now the Colo- 
nel will ride after them in two hours in 
his grand manner. These big fellows take 
life easy.—Yes, yes, eyes right! Very 
good. If you only knew how little I care 
about you all. Ah, that’s not bad at all: 
there goes Katzer. Since when has he been 
transferred to the Forty-fourth?—How do 
you do, good morning! What sort of a 
face is he making? Why is he pointing at 
his head?—My dear fellow, your skull in- 
terests me not at all. . . . Oh, it’s that 
way. No, my good chap, you’re mistaken: 
I’ve just spent the night in the Prater. . . . 
You will hear about it in the evening paper. 
—‘Impossible!”” he'll say, “Early this 
morning as we were marching out to target 
practice I met him on the Prater Strasse” — 
Who'll be put in command of my platoon? 
I wonder whether they'll give it to Walter. 
Well that would be a fine how-do-you-do! 
A fellow totally devoid of imagination— 


should have been a plumber.—What, the 
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sun coming up already!—This will be a 
beautiful day—a real Spring day. The 
devil—on a day like this!—Every cab 
driver will be in the world at eight o’clock 
this morning and I—well, what about me? 
Now really, it would be funny if I lost my 
nerve at the last minute just because of 
cab drivers. . . . What’s up now?—Why’s 
my heart thumping this way?—Not on ac- 
count of the cab driver. No, ch no, it’s 
because I haven’t eaten since yesterday. 
But Gustl, be honest with yourself: you’re 
scared—scared because you have never 
tried it before. . . . But that doesn’t help. 
Being scared never helped anybody. 
Everyone has to experience it once. Some 
sooner, some later, and you just happen 
to have to experience it sooner. As a mat- 
ter of fact you never were worth an awful 
lot, so the least you can do is to behave 
decently at the very end. In fact I demand 
that you do. I'll have to figure it out— 
figure out what? ... [Tm always try- 
ing to figure out... . It’s lying in the 
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drawer of my table—loaded—just: pull 
the trigger—certainly not very compli- 
cated! 

That girl over there’s already going to 
work . . . the poor girls! . . . Adele also 
used to have to go to work—I called for her 
a few times in the evening. When they have 
a job they don’t play around so much with 
men. If Steffi had only listened to me. 
I always urged her to become a modiste. 
. . . Wonder how she'll find out about it? 
—The newspaper! She'll be angry that I 
didn’t write to her about it. I believe ’'m 
beginning to lose my mind. Why bother 
about whether she'll be angry or not? How 
long has the whole affair lasted? .. . 
Since January. ... No, it must have 
begun before Christmas. I brought her 
some candy from Graz, and she sent me a 
note at New Year’s. ... Good Lord, 
that’s right, I have her letters athome. Are 
there any I should have burned? ... 
"Mm, the one about Fallsteiner. If that 
letter is found—the rascal will get into 
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Well it wouldn’t be much of an exertion. 
. . - But I can’t look through all that 
scrawl. . . . It would be best to burn the 
whole bunch. . . . Who’ll ever need them? 
They’re all junk—My few books I could 
leave to Blany—“Through Night and Ice” 
—too bad Ill never be able to finish it. 
. . . Didn’t have much chance to read 
these last few months. .. . 

Organ playing? In the church there. 
. . . Early Mass—haven’t been to one in 
an age. . . . Last time it was in February 
when the whole platoon was ordered to go. 
But it didn’t mean anything.—I was watch- 
ing my men to see if they were religious 
and behaving properly. . . . I’d like to go 
to church . . . there’s something substan- 
tial about it after all. . . . Well, this after- 
noon I’1] know all about it. Ah, “this after- 
noon” is good!—what shall I do—go 
in? I think it would be a comfort to 
Mother if she knew! ... It wouldn't 
mean as much to Clara. . . . Well, in I 
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go. It can’t hurt! Organ playing—sing- 
ing—hm!—what’s the matter! [’m grow- 
ing dizzy... . Oh God, Oh, God, Oh, 
God! I want somebody whom I can talk 
to before it happens!— How would it be 
—if I went to confession! The Father 
would certainly open his eyes if he heard me 
say at the end, “Pardon, Reverend Father; I 
am now going to shoot myself!” . . . Most 
of all I want to lie down there on the 
stone floor and cry my eyes out. . . . Oh 
no, I don’t dare do that. But crying some- 
times helps so much. . . . I’ll sit down a 
moment, but I won’t go to sleep again as I 
did in the Prater! . . —People who have 
religion are much better off. . . . Well, 
now my hands are beginning to tremble! 
If it keeps on this way, I’ll soon become 
so disgusted at myself that I’ll commit sui- 
cide out of pure shame! That old woman 
there—What is she still praying about? 
. . » It would be a good idea to say to her: 
You, please include me too. . . . I never 
learned how to do it properly. Ha! It 
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seems that dying makes one stupid!— 
Stand up! Where have I heard that mel- 
ody before?—Holy God! Last night!— 
It’s the melody from the oratorio! Out, 
out of here, I can’t stand it any more. 
’Pst! Not so much noise letting that sword 
drag—don’t disturb the people in their 
prayers—so!—It’s better in the open. . . . 
Light. ... The time’s always growing 
shorter. Wish it were over already!—I 
should have done it at once in the Prater. 

. . I should never go out without a re- 
volver. ...If [Td had one yesterday 
evening. . . . Good Lord!—I might take 
breakfast in the café... . [Pm hungry. 
It always used to seem remarkable that 
people who were doomed to die drank coffee 
and smoked a cigar in the morning... . 
Heavens, I haven’t even smoked! I haven’t 
even felt like smoking!—This is funny: I 
really feel like going to the café. . . . Yes, 
it’s already open and there’s none of our 
crowd there right now . . . and if there 
were—it would be a magnificent sign of 
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cool headedness! “At six o’clock he was 
eating breakfast in the café and at seven 
he killed himself.” . . —I feel altogether 
calm again. Walking is so pleasant—and 
best of all, nobody is compelling me. If I 
wanted to I could still chuck the whole 
business. . . . America. . . . What do I 
mean, “whole business”? What is a 
“whole business”? I wonder whether 
I’m getting a sunstroke. Oho!—am I so 
quiet because I still imagine that I don’t 
have to? ...I1 do have to! I must! 
No, I will! Can you picture yourself, 
Gustl, taking off your uniform and beat- 
ing it, and the damned swine laughing be- 
hind your back? And Kopetzsky not 
even shaking hands with you?... 
I blush just to think of it—The watchman 
is saluting me. . . . I must acknowledge 
it... . “Good morning!” There, I’ve. 
said “Good morning” to him! ... It 
always pleases a poor devil like him. . . . 
Well, no one ever had to complain about 
me. . . . Off duty I was always pleasant. 
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. . . When we were at the maneuvers I 
let off the officers of the Kompagnie Bri- 
tannika. One time at drill I heard an en- 
listed man behind me say something about 
“the damned drudgery” and I didn’t even 
report him.—I merely said to him, “See 
here, be careful—some one else might 
hear it, and then you’ll be in hot water.” 
... The Burghof. . . . Wonder who’s 
on guard today?—The Bosniacs—they 
look good. Just recently the Lieutenant 
Colonel said “When we were down there 
in ’78, no one would have believed that 
they'd ever come up to us the way they 
have.” Good God, that’s a place I’d like to 
have been! Those fellows are all getting 
up from the bench. [I'll salute. It’s too 
bad that our company couldn’t have been 
there—that would have been so much more 
wonderful—on the field of battle for the 
Fatherland, than . . . Yes, Doctor, you’re 
getting off easily! . . . Wonder if some- 
one couldn’t take my place? Great God, 
there’s an idea—I’ll leave word for Ko- 
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petzsky or Wymetal to take my place in 
the duel! . . . He won’t get off as easily 
as all that!—Oh well, what difference does 
it make what happens later on? I'll never 
hear anything about it!—The trees are be- 
ginning to bud. . . . I once picked up a 
girl here at the Volksgarten—she was wear- 
ing a red dress—lived in the Strozzigasse— 
later Roschlitz took her off my hands. . . . 
I think he still keeps her, but he never says 
anything about it—probably ashamed of 
it. . . . Stefh’s still sleeping, I suppose. 
. . . She looks so pretty when she’s asleep 
—just as if she couldn’t count to five!— 
Well, they all look alike when they’re 
asleep!—lI ought to drop her a line... . 
Why not? Everyone does it . .. writes 
letters just before—I also want to write 
Clara to console Papa and Mama and the 
sort of stuff that one writes!—And to Ko- 
petzsky. My Lord, Ill bet it would have 
been much simpler if I’d said good-bye to 
a few people . . . and the announcement 
to the officers of the regiment——And the 
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hundred and sixty gulden for Ballert. 
. . + Still lots of things to do. Well, no- 
body insists that I do it at seven. .. 
There’s still time enough after eight 
o'clock for being deceased! Deceased! 
That’s the word—Then there’s nothing else 
that a fellow can do. 

Ringstrasse—I’ll soon be at my café. 
... Funny, I’m actually looking for- 
ward to breakfast. . . . Unbelievable.— 
After breakfast I'll light a cigar, then 
I'll go home and write. . . . First of all 
I'll make my announcement to the officers 
of the regiment; then the letter to Clara— 
then the one to Kopetzsky—then the one to 
Stefi. What on earth am I going to write 
her? ... My dear child, you should 
probably never have thought . . . Lord, 
what nonsense!—My dear child, I thank 
you. ever so much. . . —My dear child, 
before I take my leave, I will not overlook: 
the opportunity. . . —Well, letter writ- 
ing was never my forte... . My dear 
child, one last farewell from your Gustl. 
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. . —What eyes she’ll make! It’s lucky 
I wasn’t in love with her. . . . It must be 
sad if one loves a girl and then. . . 

Well, Gustl, let well enough alone: it’s 
sad enough as it is... . Others would 
have come along after Steffi, and finally 
there would have been one who'd have 
been worth something—a young girl from 
a good, substantial family—it might have 
been rather nice... .—I must write 
Clara a detailed letter explaining why I 
couldn’t do otherwise. ... You must 
forgive me, my dear sister, and please con- 
sole our dear parents. I know that I 
caused you all a good deal of worry and 
considerable pain; but believe me, I 
always loved all of you, and I hope that 
some time you will be happy, my dear 
Clara, and will not completely forget your 
unhappy brother. . . —Oh, Id better 
not write to her at all! . . . No, it’s too sad. 
I can already feel the tears in my eyes, 
when I think. . . . At least I'll write to 
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Kopetzsky. . . . A man to man farewell, 
and he’ll let the others know. . . .—AI- 
ready six o’clock—Oh no, half past five— 
quarter to.— If that isn’t a charming little 
face!—The little dear, with her black eyes. 
I’ve met her so often in the Floriani- 
‘gasse!—Wonder what she'll say?—And 
she doesn’t even know who I am—she’ll 
only wonder why she doesn’t see me any 
more. . . . Day before yesterday I made 
up my mind to speak to her the next time 
I met her.—She’s been flirting enough. . . . 
She was so young—but I’1] bet no angel at 
that! . . . Yes, Gustl! Don’t put off till 
tomorrow what you can do today. ... 
That fellow over there probably hasn’t 
slept all night—wWell, now he’ll go home 
comfortably and lie down.—So will I!— 
Haha! This is getting serious, Gustl! 
Well if there weren’t a little fear connected 
with it, there’d be nothing to do at all—and 
on the whole I must say in behalf of myself 
that I have been behaving very nobly. . . . 


 <é 
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Where’ll I gonow? There’s my café... . 
They’re still sweeping. . . . Well, Pll go 
in. 

There’s the table where they always play 
Tarok. . . . Remarkable, I can’t imagine 
why that fellow who’s always sitting next 
to the wall should be the same one who 
. . -—Nobody here yet. . . . Where’s the 
waiter? . . . Ha!—There’s one coming 
out of the kitchen. . . . Quickly putting 
on his apron. . . . It’s really no longer 
necessary! . . . Well, it is, for him... . 
He'll have to wait on other people today. 

“Good morning, Lieutenant.” 

“Good morning.” 

“So early today, Lieutenant?” 

“Oh that’s all right,—I haven’t much 
time, Pll just sit here with my cloak on.” 

“Your order, Sir?” 

“A cup of coffee.” 

“Thank you—right away, Lieutenant.” 

Ah, there are the newspapers . . . are 
they out as early as this? . . . Wonder if 
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there’s anything in them about me? .. . 
Well what would there be—Think I’ll look 
and see if there’s anything about my com- 
mitting suicide! Haha!—Why am I still 
standing up? . . . Sit down by the win- 
dow. . . . He’s already brought in the 
coffee. There, I’ll pull the curtain. I feel 
uncomfortable with people gaping in. 
But no one is passing by. . . . Ah, this 
coffee tastes good—it wasn’t a bad idea, 
this breakfast! . . . I feel like a new man. 
—tThe whole trouble was that I didn’t eat 
anything last night. Why has the fellow 
come back as soon as this? Oh, he’s also 
brought some rolls. .. . 

“Has the Lieutenant already heard?” 

“Heard what?” For God’s sake, does 
he know something about it already? . . . 
Nonsense, it’s absolutely impossible! 

“Herr Habetswallner—”’ What, what’s 
that? That’s the baker's name... . 
What’s he going to say now? . . . Has he 
been here already? Was he here yester- 
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day telling them the whole story? .. . 
Why doesn’t he tell me more? . . . He’s 
going to... . 

“had a stroke last night at twelve 
o'clock.” 

“What?” . . . I mustn’t shout this way. 
. . . No, I can’t allow anybody to notice 
it. . ... But perhaps I’m dreaming... . 
I must ask him again. .. . 

“Who did you say had a stroke?”— 
Rather good, that!—I said it quite inno- 
cently!— 

“The baker, Lieutenant. You must know 
him. . . . Don’t you remember the fat fel- 
low who played Tarok with the officers here 
every afternoon . . . with Herr Schlesin- 
ger? Don’t you remember the one who 
used to sit opposite Herr Wasner—the one 
in the artificial flower business!” 

I’m completely awake—everything seems 
to check up—and still I just can’t believe 
him.—Tll have to ask him again... . 
Altogether innocently. ... 

“You say that he was overcome by a 
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stroke? . . . How did it happen? Who 
told you about it?” 

“Who could know it sooner than we here, 
Lieutenant?—That roll you are eating there 
comes from Herr Habetswallner’s own 
bakery. His delivery man who comes 
here at half past four in the morning told 
us about it.” 

Look out! I mustn’t give myself away. 
... TI feel like shouting. . . . Pll burst 
out laughing in a minute. In another sec- 
ond V’ll kiss Rudolph. . . . But I must 
ask him something else! Having a stroke 
doesn’t mean that he’s dead. . . . I must 
ask him—if he’s dead. . . . Altogether 
calmly—why should the baker concern me? 
—I must glance over the paper while ’m 
asking the waiter. 

“You say he’s dead?” 

“Why certainly, Lieutenant, he died im- 
mediately.” 

Wonderful, wonderful! . . . It’s all be- 
cause I went to church... . 

“He went to the theatre last night. On 
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the way out he fell on the stairs—the jan- 
itor heard him fall. . Well, they car- 
ried him to his cogtens on he died tong 
before the doctor ever arrived.” 

“That’s sad—too bad. He was still in 
the prime of life.” I said that marvelously 
—not a soul would notice. ... And I 
have to do everything to keep from shout- 
ing my lungs out and jumping up on the 
billiard table. . . . 

“Yes, Lieutenant, it is very sad. He 
was such a lovable gentleman; he’s been 
coming to this place for the last twenty 
years—he was a good friend of the boss. 
And his poor wife. ... ” 

I don’t think I’ve felt as happy as this 
as long as I’ve lived. He’s dead—dead! 
Nobody knows about it, and nothing’s hap- 
pened!—What a piece of luck that I came 


into the café. . . . Otherwise I'd certainly 
have shot myself—it’s like a benediction 
from heaven. .. . Where did Rudolph 


go? Oh, he’s talking to the furnace man. 
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. - .—Well, he’s dead—dead. I just can’t 
seem to believe it! I'd better go and take 
a look at him myself.—He was probably 
overcome by a stroke of anger—couldn’t 
control himself. . . . Well, what difference 
does it make what he was! The main thing 
is he’s dead, and I can keep on living, and 
everything’s all right! ... Funny, the 
way I keep on crumbling the roll—the roll 
Habetswallner baked himself! It tastes 
very good too, Herr Habetswallner. Splen- 
did!—Ah, now I'll light a cigar. . .. 
“Rudolph! Hey, Rudolph! Don’t ar- 
gue so much with the furnace man.” 
‘What is it, Lieutenant?” 


“Bring me a cigar.” ...—I’m_ so 
happy, so happy! . . . What am I doing? 
. . . What am I doing? . . . Something’s 


got to happen, or I'll be overcome by a 
stroke of joy! Ina few minutes I’ll wander 
over to the barracks and let Johann give 
me a cold rub-down. ... At half past 
seven we have drill and at half past nine 
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formation.—And I'll write Steffi to leave 
this evening open for me! And this after- 
noon at four. . . . Just wait, my boy, I’m 
in wonderful trim. . . . I’ll knock you to 
smithereens! 
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